GOETHE S   REPUTATION   IN   ENGLAND   DURING   HIS   LIFETIME
in 1788, and about which it will be necessary to say something
more when we come to discuss the influence of Goethe on Scott.
In the year 1790 a whole number of The Speculator was devoted
to a discussion of Goethe's plays, before any of them had been
translated. " Goethe'', it says, ". . . is a writer of high originality.
, . . The fiery spirit of enthusiasm, and overflowing sensibility,
which pervades the Sorrows of Werter, is already known to us,
by the medium of translation. Marks of the same nervous energy,
the same flow of passion, and beautiful simplicity, which distin-
guish that singular production are visible in his dramatic composi-
tions. Goethe in these manifests a softness and tenderness of the
most artless and touching kind, peculiarly his own." The anony-
mous writer then refers to "the exquisitely feminine traits of his
Stella, and the artlessness of youthful simplicity in the unfortunate
heroine of Clavigo." Gotz is "remarkable for well-supported
character and manners, and abounding in strokes of pathos." In
spite of a number of "improprieties", "the energy of genuine
genius often blazes in Goetz von Berlichingen, which, as it
imitates the wildness of Shakspeare, is animated by a portion of
his spirit." There are further references to Egmont and Iphigenie,
and die last scene of Clavigo is printed in a free translation.
The first of Goethe's plays to appear in complete translation was
Die Geschwister in 1792, in a volume of German dramatic pieces
published at Edinburgh. The translator appears to have been a
Scotsman, possibly Henry Mackenzie. In. the following year
appeared William Taylor's capable translation of Iphigenie. This
was a very different kind of work from Werther, and it excited
little interest. In 1798 appeared a translation ofClavigo. The same
year saw a translation of the first, or bigamous, version of Stella,
and the critics who found Werther immoral were not likely to
consider Stella innocuous. It was parodied in two numbers of the
Conservative and anti-revolutionary weekly The Anti-Jacobin,
which printed in June, 1798, a comedy entitled The Rovers; or,
the Double Arrangement, directed mainly against Stella but also
against the dramas of Schiller and Kotzebue. The skit appears to
have been a composite work by the editor William Gifford and
his collaborators George Canning, John Hookham Frere, and
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